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Racial Issue in Education 



By BENJAMIN SOLOMON 



T he movement against school se^gatimi — 
de jure and de facto — ^was imtiated and 
powered by evil ri^ts groups. In the main, 
educators stood aside. Only recently is leadership 
of any si gnificanc e coming from schoolmen — ^but 
still from only a small segment of the profession. 

Moreover, little has b^ done to mialyze the 
racial issue m the framework of education itself, 
i.e., in reg^d to the process and aims of edu- 
cation and the roles and responsitnlities of pro- 
fessional personnel. This paper hopes to con- 
tribute towards such an an^ysis. 

For most teachers and administrators, school 
integration is still an external force, imposed 
the community for what may be valid reasons 
of social and moral policy but not understood to 
be an intrinsic concern of education. In fact, 
some schoo lme n deplore integration campaigns 
as interfering with the regular business of edu- 
cation. In any case, school integration is viewed 
as a matter largely handled by administrative 
measures such as assignment of pupils and loca- 
tion of schools. 

On the other hand, may not the racial issue 
be conceived of as having a far-reaching and 
essential connection with education? It is this 
point of view that we wish to explore here. Its 
implications are: 1) segregation and integration 
are not marginal but centrd considerations enter- 
ing into the aims and process of education, and 
2) the progress of integration depends on changes 
in all aspects of the educational process. 

It follows that the orientation of the professional 
staff — ^its understanding, attitudes, commitment — 
would be of crucial importance in such reshaping. 
Education is not mechanical: its aims and process 
are embodied in and bound up with the human 
spirit that the professional staff brings to its inter- 
action with students. The fundamental question 
is the h uman — and thereby educational — environ- 
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ment created in the classroom, the school, and 
throughout the school system. This environment 
is primarily the responsibility of teachers and ad- 
ministrators. 

Accommodation and Its Consoquoncos 

Our analysis will be centered on de facto 
segregation. A grasp of the existing pattern is 
necessary to understand the significance of the 
racial factor in education and to develop an ap- 
proach to integration. 

We start with the overwhelming fact that we 
have a "race problem** — that in the nuun relation- 
ships between whites and Negroes in our dties 
have been regulated according to dictates of seg- 
regation. The established pattern, bas^ on ex- 
plidt or tadt assumption of Negro inferiority, 
comprises a complex set of beliefs and practices, 
including substantial physical separation. Whites 
experience superior conations and consequences; 
Negroes, the opposite. The radst pattern degrades 
the quality of life throug|hout ^e whole com- 
munity; yet the dominant group resists chan^. | 

What of school systems in this conununity set- 
ting? We must conclude that they have been an 
integral part of the going pattern. To deny this 
charge would be to assert that an institution which 
is deeply intertwined with all other phases of life 
has somehow become different from the whole. 

There is no public record of substantial and long- 
term efforts by a school system to resist the domi- 
nant pattern. 

All this is obvious enough, perhaps. But its 
gross implications for education often seem to 
be ignored. These are, first, that segregation in 
education is not solely a matter of racid separa- 
tion of students attributable to housing concen- 
trations but is a pattern which has been incor- 
porated throughout the multiple aspects of the 
educational process. Second, our schools accepted, 
bec ame part of, and in practice helped perpetuate 
the system of race relations. Such accommoda- 
tion meant acceptance of and action based on the 
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premise that underlies segregation, namely, racial 
inferiority. 

Our task now is to present a more spedfic 
characterization of de facto school segregation, as 
follows: 1 ) major elements of the segregated edu- 
cational process; 2) its major educational conse- 
quences; and 3) the role of educators in the going 
^stem of segregation. 

Major Elements of De Facto Segregotion 

Our aim in bringing together major elements 
of de facto school segregation is to show them as 
a comprehensive pattern.^ 

Generally, discussions of segregation focus on 
physical separation of the student population. 
True, there is houdng segregation but, typically, 
there has been more separation than could be 
accounted for by residential concentrations. In 
1954, Harry S. Ashmore summarized practices 
which had evolved in de facto situations in the 
non-South: 

. . . gerrymandering school districts, encour- 
a^g “voluntary” choices of separate schools by 
Negro pupils, carefully regulating transfer per- 
mits, and other comparable administrative ar- 
rangements have been conunon.^ 

To mai^ people, including educators, separation 
has simply appeared as "natural.** The history of 
separate schrols for Negro children in the Nordi 
goes back to the beginnings of puUic education 
in this country. 

In the ^ical dty, virtually no Negro members 
of the facul^ taug|ht in white areas. This, again, 
has usually been iidormal practice. Negro teachers 
learned not to Irid for jobs outside the g|hetto 
schools. The rationalization that Negro teachers 
impose the limitation on themselves is, of course, 
transparent. 

The curriculum in relevant areas lacks, whether 
by commission or omission, a valid account of 
the Negro part in American history, or of the 
development and course of radsm in American 
society, or of a view of Negroes as equal and 
legitimate partidpants in American life. In a recent 
examinarion of the treatment of the Negro in Cali- 
fornia textbooks, six historians found 

... the greatest defect in the textbooks we 
have examined is the virtual omission of the 
Negro. As several of the individual reporters 



^We know that in very recent years some changes have begun 
to take place. The characterization which follows describes what was 
tvpical before strong civil rights pressures on northern cities. The 
changes so far have merely modified, not eliminated, the traditional 
pattern. 

Negfo mid tb€ Schools > Qiapel Hill: Univenity of Nortli 
Qrolina Press, 1934, p. 67, quoted in Meyer Weinberg, **SdiGoi 
Integration in American History," Intogratid Educstion, January, 
1964, pp. 21* *22. 



point out, the Negro does not “exist” in the 
books.3 

Thus, in this crucial and sensitive subject area, 
where understanding and attitudes are formed, 
our classrooms utili^ "historical distortions Uiat 
help perpetuate and intensify the pattern of racial 
discrimination which is one of sodety*s most 
serious problems.”^ Further, from kindergarten 
on, Negroes have been excluded from materials 
used in various aspects of the curriculum. 

The bias in the curriculum leads naturally to 
the question of what behefs, attitudes, and ex- 
pectations exist in the minds of school personnel 
with respect to Negro children. The answer per- 
haps is that educators in all parts of the country 
were exposed in their early lives as much as other 
members of society to prevalent beliefs and prac- 
tices. College and professional experience have 
not seriously challenged early indoctrination. Ken- 
neth Clark, among others, noted the virtual insti- 
tutionalization of the viewpoint that a lesser 
achievement by Negro students is normal: 

. . . teachers in the New York public school 
system whom my white students have interview- 
ed said that Negro children are inherently in- 
ferior in intelligence and therefore cannot be 
expected to learn as much or as readily as white 
children; . . . <^ 

Tk? belief, whether held consdoudy or un- 
consdously, that Negro children are less educable 
than white children leads inevitabfy to a lesser 
co mmitme nt to educating Negro chUdren and to 
lower standards and expectations. Such beliefs 
and attitudes are intan^bles, but intangibles are 
the very essence of education — ^th^ provide the 
dynamic to the learning process. 

Low expectations in education have an in- 
evitability about them that makes them "self-ful- 
filling prophecies.” The clinching factor often is 
the belief that Negroes are, in any case, destined 
for menial jobs. Much vocational guidance openly 
or tacitly accepts horizons for Negro youth lifted 
to the narrow range of "Negro” occupations. 
Trade schools have been historically closed to 
Negroes by union fiat, with the acquiescence of 
school authorities. 

The institutionalization of low expectations, 
commitment, and standards has been embodied in 
“difficult schools.” Historically, these have been 
schools with grossly inadequate conditions for 
teaching and learning — deteriorated buildings. 



•For report see Kenneth M. Stampp, et al., "The Negro in 
American History Textbooks," reprinted in Intogratid Educmion, 
October-November, 1964, pp. 9-26. 

* Ibid., p. 9. 

•Kenn^ B. Cark, "Gash of Cultures in the Gassroom," Into^ 
gfiuod EducdSkm, August, 1963, p. 10. 
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overcrowded classrooms, insufficient supplies, 
transient teachers, inappropriate techmques, 
abandonment of standards, low morale, and litde 
learning. Many teachers leave as soon as they find 
an opening in a “better” school in a white area. 
Both the school ^stem and community appear 
to have two standards of education — ^good schools 
for white children and “difficult” schools for 
Negro children. 

But white children also experience the pat- 
tern. We have already mention^ physical separa- 
tion of children, denial to white children of 
Negroes as teachers and principals, and Inas in 
the curriculum. In mai^ all-wffite schools, atti- 
tudes and practices directly or indirectly reflect 
prevalent community biases. Among the faculty 
there is no mutual, expressed, professional con- 
cern about the problem — ^wheffier it be to try to 
prevent instances of open or subtle bias in the 
classroom or to consider the value of integra- 
tion. How many all-white schools with empty 
classrooms h«. ? said: “Send us Negro children’*? 
How many schools with only white faculty mem- 
bers have asked Negro colleagues to bid on 
vacancies? The major influence of all-white 
schools has been to reinforce the notion that 
Negro schools are an alien part of the school 
system and that Negro students are different, 
i^erior, and not worthy of association. 

Consequences for Education 

De facto segregation has stamped its pattern 
on school processes, just as it has on community 
life gpner^ffiy. Not only has the overall frame- 
work epitomized segregation but the crucial, 
sensitive core of the teaching-learning process 
has also been infected with society’s racid malady. 
Inetdtably, the educational consequences are ser- 
ious. 

1. Perpetuation of a falsehood. A public school 
system which has accommodated to segregation 
becomes a living example of segregation in its 
structure and operation. Such a system necessarity 
confirms and supports in the minds and attitudes 
of its student body the beliefs that 1 ) segregation 
is the proper way of life in America, and 2) 
Negroes are racially inferior, the doctrine which 
underlies segregation. While shocking, these are 
the logical and inevitable results of conformity 
to segregation. To help perpetuate such a false- 
hood as racial inferiority undermines truth as a 
fundamental value of education. The falsehood is 
one of enormous proportions, endangering the 
very survival of society. To inculcate truth in this 
crucial area of social life, our schools must 
exemplify truth in each classroom, each school. 



and the school system as a whole. 

2. Psycholo^al harm and substandard educa- 
tion for Negro children. Segr«.gation in the multiple 
aspects of the educational process results in in- 
ferior education for large numbers o: Negro chil- 
dren. Much recent history stems from the protest 
movement finally generated by this fact. Negro 
children in pubUc schools have been walled off 
from the rest of society. They have been placed 
in a tystem which institutionalizes low expecta- 
tions, diluted standards, inadequate educational 
conditions, and scandalously little achievement. 
Until very recently little thoug|ht has been ^ven 
to the problems of educating Negro children — 
not even on a “separate but equal” basis. And 
the notion has hardly penetrated among educators 
that segregation itself, even if barely disguised in 
the de facto form, inhilnts the key energizers of 
learning, interest, and motivation of students. 

3. Deff’odation of educational process in white 
as well as Negro sector. Neither white children nor 
teaching staff can be insulated from the effects 
of inferior education in the Negro sector. 

An example is the new white teacher who suf- 
fers through liis assignment to a Negro school 
until he can transfer to a “better” school in a 
white area. Meanwhile, he learns to accept in- 
ferior educational conditions and standards as 
normal, thus stunting the development of those 
sensibifities in him which are most important for 
the teaching-learning process. Inevitably, he in- 
corporates into his teaching approach a lack of 
coiffidence in the educability of children — ^not 
only Negro but all children. More generally, the 
continued acceptance of de facto segregation must 
have a corrupting and depressing effect on the 
orientation of teachers towards the work of edu- 
cation. The premise and workings of segregation 
deny the values iiUd aims of public education. 
The issue may be veiled for many teachers; yet, 
even if subtly, implicitly, or unconsciously, what 
innumerable compromises of spirit must each one 
make? 

For the system as a whole, the average level 
of attainment, which sets the standard of com- 
parison and challenge, is lowered by the down- 
ward pull of the ^etto sector where standards 
go by the board. This is no small matter, for in 
ffie world of intan^bles which is education our 
expectations and demands have a great effect on 
what the student accomplishes. Complacency fed 
on adulterated norms nurtures mediocre educa- 
tion. 

In biracial schools, which inevitably appear 
on the expanding periphery of the ^etto, the 
complaint frequently arises that there is a de- 
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terioration of standards as a consequence of the 
entry of low-achieving Negro children. Track 
systems arc often installed. Such schools become 
microcosms of the entire segregated school sys- 
tem. They accept inferior achievement as non^ 
for Negro students and make no significant effort 
to bring Negroes into the mainstream of the 
educational process. Whites are bound to suffer 
educationally as well as Negroes when the latter 
are not enabled to contribute to the intellectual 
life of the school. 

4. Subversion of professional values. Accept- 
ance of segregation in education by the teaching 
profession results in injury to its commitment, 
standards, integrity, and uni^. To gjve one glar- 
ing example, the color line within the profes- 
sional staff, as shown by absence of Negro teach- 
ers from schools in white areas, is an outrig|ht 
violation of professional integri^ and a dis- 
unif ying force in the profession. 

More generally, if the educator does not see 
and desire the educational values of integration, 
he is — ^whether unconsciously or not — accepting 
the injuries to education and to himself which 
accrue from accommodation to segregation. Those 
who accept the web of segregation in education 
often «‘<’sort to defensive rationalization when the 
web .s challenged. Such educators live in con- 
stant anxie^ tecause of rapid charges in the 
ci^. The question which haunts them is: “Will 
Negroes eventually come to my school?” When 
integrationist groups press for changes, their de- 
fensive postures hmden, thus accelerating the de- 
gradation of professional values inherent in ac- 
commodation. 

Within the segregated context there is no forum 
among ed i< ators for serious and persistent con- 
frontation with the color line in education. Those 
teachers who do see the need for integration are 
frustrated by conformi^ to the racial system all 
around them. With no comprehensive effort in the 
school system to get at the manifold roots and 
practices of segregation, such teachers find them- 
selves isolated or harassed if they are outspoken 
and seek to initiate changes with a sense of 
urgency. Some may leave teaching because work- 
ing in a climate of neglect or rejection of children 
and educational values creates a psycholo^cal 
stress greater than they can endure. 

A Posture of Accommodation and Neutrality 

The human element is the dynamic of the edu- 
cation process and the embodiment of the aims 
of education. What can we say, then, of the 
part played by teachers and school officials when 
we contemplate that the spirit and practice of 
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segregation have been incorporated into school 
processes? 

School people could reply that they should 
not be singled out for condemnation because 
they acquiesce in the dominant communi^ pat- 
tern. They might even claim that their record is 
in some ways tetter than other sectors of the com- 
munity. Yet it would be belittling the profession 
to agree that it has no special responsibility in 
its own sphere. To abdicate responsibility is to 
say that education has no special meaning or 
values and that there is no professional role for 
educators. 

Indeed, there is a truly professional role, one 
which is crucial to education. But for teachers 
to play their part in the future th^ must under- 
stand what happened in the past— what segrega- 
tion in education has been and what part educators 
played. 

We have already indicated what took place — 
education accommodated to the pattern of race 
relationships. This means, in human terms, that 
teachers and officials — thoug|h with honorable 
exceptions — ^g?ared decisions to the overall pat- 
tern. The pattern, after all, had its own logic, 
its own sense of being natural and fitting, its 
own support from those who shared its premises, 
and its own tremendous resistance to change. To 
try to change even one aspect mig|it bring op- 
position, simply because any change is a threat 
to the whole. If a teacher should strive for a 
Negro member on an all-white faculty or raise 
questions about the social science materials, 
would he not be inviting trouble and notoriety? 
If a school official decided that attendance boun- 
daries could be drawn to increase integration, 
would not this incur outraged cries firom many 
sources? Better, therefore, to adhere to what was 
normal, established, and expected. In any case, 
why try to change one practice in what is 
clearly an overall pattern, one established not 
only in tried-and-true practice but also in the 
ingrained mental and emotional habits of many 
people? Before the issue was forced by civU 
rights protests, few educators thought of alter- 
ing the pattern. 

The overt posture of many school people on 
the racial issue in education if “neutrality.” On 
the one hand, according to this outlook, edu- 
cators should not take sides on such a contro- 
versial matter, one outside the province of edu- 
cation. On the other hand, the problems raised 
by integrationists do not really exist in schools, 
i.e., school people are and teve been “color 
blind.” State school codes in the North prohibit 
racial distinctions and school officials typically 
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have held that they do not recognize color: chil- 
dren are children, teachers are teachers. Only 
generally accepted criteria are taken into account 
— and race is not one of these. 

Whatever merits the principle of “color blind- 
ness” may have for education, the important point 
is that “color blindness” never existed in the 
first place. Virtually every person in a de facto 
segregated city is intensely aware of color, in- 
cluding educators. One mi^t wonder at the com- 
mon use of the appellations, “Negro schools” or 
“white schools,” or, as one harried superintendent 
put it: “Our city has no segregated schools and, 
anyway, the Negro schools are just as good as 
the white schools.” An apt example is the draw- 
ing of attendance districts. Officially, adminis- 
trators will not admit that racial composition is 
a factor. Yet how could it not be a factor? Are 
they unaware of the racial composition of the 
area? This is hardly likely. And, if aware, can they 
blithely set the information aside, thou^ its im- 
plications are of great concern to everyone else — 
parents, teachers, principals, children? 

Color blindness and neutrality are false pos- 
tures: they do not really exist. The racial issue 
is a real one in society; neutrality in education 
can only be a pretense for conformity with the 
status quo. The real alternatives before educators 
are either to strive for a fully integrated educa- 
tional process or to collaborate wiffi the existing 
pattern of segregation. 

Education and the Racial Issue 

We set ourselves the question at the be^nning: 
Does the racial factor have an intrinsic bearing on 
the core processes and aims of education? Is it 
an internal concern of education and educators, 
or primarily an external matter? 

The pattern we have described and the conse- 
quences we have assessed strongly indicate that 
segregation and education are incompatible. De 
facto segregation has infused every important 
aspect of the workings of education; it has cor- 
rupted and undermined the teaching-learning 
process in its most salient and sensitive aspects; 
it has violated the integrity and subverted the 
values of education; and it has produced conse- 
quences on a vast scale which mock the most 
cherished aims of education. 

We face in education what we face in Amer- 
ican life generally — a deeply rooted system of 
human relationships based on a racial superiority 
theory. This system embodies intellectual fraud 
and moral abffication. Since education has the 
task of forwarding the intellectual and moral de- 
velopment of children, school processes which in- 
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corporate the practices of segregation nurture with- 
in themselves forces opposed to the central aims 
of education. 

The intellect cannot be viewed apart from the 
moral factor in knowledge and thought. Therefore 
we cannot conceive of a professional staff fully 
pursuing the aims of education whose own mord 
fiber has been undermined by acconunodation to a 
false racial theor3^ A moral factor underlies every 
sphere of life; in education it is perhaps more de- 
cisive than in most other spheres. 

Intogration— An Affirmative Position for Educators 

In the space available we can only briefly 
characterize an integrated educational process 
and its significance. 

Up to the present, the pattern of estranged 
relationships along racial lines has been normal. 
The aim of change is to make the existing pattern 
abnormal and to substitute for it an educational 
process in which Negro and white children and 
teachers learn and work together as a normal con- 
dition and with the development of normal rela- 
tionships. 

Perhaps “normal” relationships among students 
and teachers, i.e., a prevailing situation in which 
children and teachers view each other, accept each 
other, and work with each other as ordinary and 
equal human beings, does not seem a very dra- 
matic goal. When achieved it will only seem re- 
markable when compared to the previous state of 
segregation. The distortion and tensions which 
accompany our historic racial system derive from 
the false and absurd premise on which it rests. 
Remove this premise and people can face each 
other as people, not as stereotypes. 

But to make the chan^over from the present 
normal to the desired normal represents a tre- 
mendous challenge and requires a great affirma- 
tive effort by educators and community. Full 
school integration is probably impossible to 
achieve as long as the school system is part of a 
larger pattern of de facto segregation. Neverthe- 
less, a school system, ^ven the understanding and 
will of its professional staff and a degree of sup- 
port by the community, can make tremendous 
strides toward integration and thus bring about 
vast improvement in education. In turn, the 
progress of school integration will be a major 
force in weakening the grip of segre^tion on the 
total community. As the pattern weakens, the 
remaining steps toward full school integration 
can be taken. 

Much discussion of school integration emphasiz- 
es racial balance. We have here stressed that 
school segregation, like segre^tion in society at 
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lar^e, is a pattern composed of many beliefs and 
practices, even though physical separation is its 
most outstanding feature. An integration pro- 
gram should be comprehenave — i.e., an interrelat- 
ed attack on all the manifestations of segrega- 
tion in education. For one, the piogram would 
fail if limited to physical integration, even thoug|h 
the latter should be a major hinge of any pro- 
gram. Secondly, there is no reason why other 
important aspects of integration should be neg- 
lected while efforts are under way to improve 
radal balance. 

Indeed, failure to achieve immediately full 
racial balance of the student population makes 
even more imperative that every other aspect of 
school operation be brought within the pattern 
of integration. Educators must ^asp and make 
real the concept of a thoroughly integrated school 
system environment, one which reflects their pro- 
fessional determination to undo every vestige of 
segregation within their reach. The spirit and 
practice throughout should become such that the 
new atmosphere will even touch positively the 
hearts and min ds of children still in all-white or 
all-Negro schools. Even they should be able 
to feel that they are in an environment which 
has rejected segregation as a way of life and 
which in many ways helps them come into mean- 
ingful interaction vdth the world across the bar- 
riers. 

Instead of neutrality, accommodation, resistance 
to change, “color blindness,” there must be af- 
firmation: affirmation to integration as an in- 
separable part of affirmation to education itself. 
Affirmation means that educators come to grips 
with the ubiquitous color line wherever it exists 
in school processes — in politics, practices, beliefs, 
and attitudes. It means a process of self con- 
frontation among professional staff, of learning 
how racism came into being and insinuated itself 
deeply into our way of life. Indeed, teachers and 
officials who expect children to learn and change 
must realize that they, too, must undergo learning 
and change. 

Affirmation means that educators will not be 
satisfied with anything less than full integration. 
For example, teachers will realize the implica- 
tions of nol wanting an interracial classroom, the 
feeling that white and Negro children are some- 
how better off if kept apart. To not want an 
interracial classroom involves attitudes or reason- 
ing based on the premise of invidious racial dif- 
ferences. In contrast, to want such a classroom 
means acting on the belief that it offers the best 
context for children and teachers to learn to 
work together and know each other in mutual 



respect and understanding. 

As educators gain this realization, they will 
more and more confront the problem of achiev- 
ing full physical integration throu^out the school 
system. Their effort, influence, and ingenuity in 
beb if of the aim of interracial experience for 
every child will surely greatly increase the num- 
ber of students who obtain this educational bene- 
fit in their schools. 

There is no intention here to belittle the ob- 
stacles and complexities in the transition to in- 
tegrated education. These are great. They involve 
massive consequences of the historic system of 
segregation which cannot be overcome at once, 
dependence on external agencies beyond the con- 
trol of educators, and shortcomings of schools 
in other areas than integration. Nevertheless, the 
crucial fact for educators is that a great part of 
the problem is internal to education, not external. 

The business of education, is, after all, to pro- 
duce change in people. But educators, like other 
people, are reluctant to undergo change them- 
selves. Nevertheless, they need to realize that 
passivity and neutrality mean only longer entrap- 
ment with segregation — a sure recipe for con- 
tinuous trouble. The unhealthy tension and anxi- 
ety felt by many educators in the face of civil 
rights pressures can be dissolved by understand- 
ing that school integration is an urgent goal of 
education and the responsibility, above all, of 
educators. Educators should be leaders — ^not the 
reluctant followers. Integration is a hard road — 
but it leads to a solution, to an educational process 
that is sound, stable, honest, and much more 
productive. 



► “It is an ironic fact that the Negro revolt has 
spawned an educational revolt that is sweeping 
metropolitan United States. For in disclosing the 
shocking inadequacies of public school education 
available to the Negro child in the inner zones of 
our central cities, the Negro has, as a by-product, 
also laid bare the sad state of public education avail- 
able to the white city child. It is undeniable that 
the Negro child in the inner city has access only 
to a third- or fourth-rate education, as compap-a with 
the public school educational opportunities of the 
privileged suburban child. By the same standard, it 
is also undeniable that the white child in the central 
cities of our metropolik n areas has access only to 

a second- and third-rate, education.” 

— Ph ilip M. Houser, University of Chicago 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

“The person with a dosed mind is like a person 
who carries a bucket of cement, all mixed up and 
permanently set.” 

^Clarence R. Bungay 



